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To the Monthly and Quarterly Meetings, and other 
Meetings of Discipline of Friends in Ireland. 

Dear FRIENDS AND BRETHREN,—We have, 
in this our general assembly, been deeply affected 
and humbled under the sorrowful view and feel- 
ing of the declined state of many in our Society 
from the life and power of pure religion; and 
that humble, self-denying conversation which it 
leads into; and under this concern we have been 
afresh made feelingly sensible of the great loss 
and hurt that both individuals, and the Society 
in general, have sustained in letting out the mind 
and affections after great things in this life; 
many of the professors of Truth, as it is in Jesus, 
departing from under the discipline of his holy 
cross, have let up an high and aspiring mind, 
that affects ostentation and show, and seeks after 
many superfiuities, to gratify the vain and am- 
bitious cravings of the unmortified part in them ; 
the noble simplicity of manners, habit, and de- 
portment, which Truth led, and still leads into, 
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_ the order and provision of their tables, the rich- 
ness of their furniture, and the gaiety of their own 
| dress, and that of their children, contrary to the 
, self-denial, the humility and meekness prescribed 
| by the gospel of Christ, in which they profess to 
believe, and the constant tenor of the salutary 
advices of the Society they profess themselves 
members of, from the beginning to this very day. 
Every superfluous thing occasions a superfluity 
of expense ; and superfiuity of expense requires 
extensive, and frequently exorbitant and pre- 
_ carious engagements in trade, beyond the capital 
and abilities of the managers to support it. And 
when their own fails, many too frequently keep 
up dishonorable state on the property of other 
| men, till insolvency fatally ensues to the ruin of 
themselves and families, the loss and damage of 
_their creditors, the reproach of the truth, and 
the great trouble of Friends who are concerned 
to keep good order amongst us. 
| It is an undoubted truth, that the Society 
which doth not frequently recur to its first prin- 
ciples will go to decay ; if, then, we look back to 
our beginning, we shall find that from the be- 
ginning it was not so. In a postscript to an early 
epistle from the province-meeting at Castleder- 
mot, we have this lively description of the effect 
which Truth had in that day. ‘‘ Then (say they) 
great trade was a great burden, and great con- 
‘cerns a great trouble; all needless things, fine 
houses, rich furniture, gaudy apparel, were an 
eye-sore ; our eye being single to the Lord, and 
| the inshining of his light in our hearts, which 
: gave us the sight of the knowledge of the glory 
|of God; this so affected our minds, that it stain- 
_ed the glory of all earthly things, and they bore 
no mastery with us.” The Divine principle of 


hath been much departed from ; the plainness of ; Light and Grace remains still the same, and 
apparel which distinguished our religious pro-| would work the same effect in us, if we were 
fession is by too many despised, and the testi- obedient thereto; would even introduce gradually, 
mony which we have been called to bear against by the operation of its Divine power,.the new 
the unstable, foolish fashions of the world, has | creation in Christ Jesus, whereby man, return- 


been trampled as under foot; the mind, not 
limited by the girdle of truth, hath coveted an 
evil covetousness, the wedge of gold and the 


‘ing from the fall, would be placed in dominion 
over all the creatures. 
We are, therefore, dear Friends, impressed 


Babylonish garment have been the objects of its | with a zealous concern of mind, in this day of 
inordinate desire. And one exampling another, | trial, when “the judgments of the Lord are in 
and the lesser fondly copying after the greater, | the earth, that the inhabitants thereof may learn 
an evil emulation hath gotten in, not provoking ' righteousness,” (Isaiah xxvi. 9). As this is a 
one another to love and good works, but vying time of danger, uncertainty, and distrust, we 
with each other in the grandeur of their houses,! most earnestly desire that Friends may let their 
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moderation in all things appear, that those who | pathetically, in his direction to Timothy, points 
have launched out extensively in trade, with as|out the particular duty of this class of Chris- 
little delay as possible set about contracting their |tians:—‘‘ Charge them that are rich in this 
engagements therein into a moderate compass, | world, that they be not high-minded, nor trust 
and instead of risking the reputation of Truth, | in uncertain’ riches, but in the living God, who 
the peace of their own minds, and the welfare of | giveth us richly all things to enjoy; that they 
their immortal souls, in grasping at things be-|do good) that they be rich in good works, ready 
yond their reach, in order to provide for super- | to distribute, willing to communicate ; laying up 
fluous expense, reduce their wants and expenses | in store for themselves a good foundation against 
within the limits and bounds of Truth, and then} the time to come, that they may lay hold on 
a little trade with frugality and industry will be | eternal life,” (1 Tim. vi. 17, 18, 19). 
found sufficient. Finally, brethren and sisters, as example must 
The love of money is a sore evil, “ which, | accompany precept, if we be sincere toward God, 
while some have coveted after, they have erred | we desire especially that ministers, elders, over- 
from the faith, and pierced themselves through | seers, and other active members in the Society, 
with many sorrows,” (1 Tim. vi. 10). Let the| may seriously, in the first place, set about this 
Truth itself, therefore, dear Friends, moderate | necessary work of retrenching and reformation 
and limit us in our pursuits: “ A man’s life con-| where needful: that their nearest connections, 
sisteth not in the abundance of the things which | their children and families, in regard to the 
he possesseth,” (Luke xxii. 15). And the limita-| point of view in which their partners in life and 
tion and order prescribed by Him who is the| parents are placed, may lay to heart the evil 
Truth, the Way, and the Life, is this :—“ Seek | consequences of their deviating from the simpli- 
yé first the kingdom of God and his righteous-| city of Truth, and the pernicious influence of 
ness, and all these things shall be added unto| their evil example : that these, and the children 
you,” (Matt. vi. 33). Many, who have trans-|the Lord hath given them, being as signs and 
gresse this holy boundary, and reversed this | good examples from the Lord of hosts, they may 
eavenly order, in giving the preference to the | go forth strengthened by the cleansing of their 
pursuit of earthly possessions, have in themselves, | own hands and these of their families, and so be 
or their offspring, furnished a verifying proof of | enabled to say to the flock, “Follow us as we 
the declaration of the Almighty by his prophet, | follow Christ.” And that parents, heads of 
viz. :—“ Ye looked for much, and lo, it came to | families, and all, be engaged to wash their hands 
little ; and when ye brought it home, I did blow | in innocency, and be qualified to encompass the 
upon it: Why! saith the Lord of hosts, because | Lord’s holy altar, that the “ Offerings of Judah 
mine house that is waste, and ye run every|and Jerusalem may be pleasant to the Lord, as 
man to his own house,” (ise. i. 9). in days of old, and as in former years,” (Mal. 
And let those, whom Divine Providence hath | iii. 4). 
prospered and blessed with abundance of the) In the extendings of that real affection, which 
things of this life, ever bear in remem-| desires your present and everlasting well-being, 
rance, that “the earth is the Lord’s and the! we salute you, and conclude,—Your friends and 
fulness thereof,” (Psal. xxiv. 1); and that we | brethren. 






are accountable stewards, each for his share of 
the manifold mercies we receive at His hand. 
Let them, then, as good stewards, use the same 
with a due regard to the pointings and limita- 
tions of Truth, not indulging themselves in any- 
thing wherein is excess ; and thereby setting an 
evil example to others, whose abilities cannot 


Signed on behalf of our said meeting, by 
Joun Govan, Clerk. 


“ I have planted, Apollos watered, but God gave 
the increase.” 1 Cor. 8: 6. 


The preacher of the word, be he never s0 





well bear the expense, and yet from the depra-| powerful, can cast this seed only into the ear; 
vity of human nature may be tempted to copy | his hand reaches no farther ; and the hearer, by 
after them. For those of the foremost rank in| his attention, may convey it into. his head ; but 
Society, by the assistance of Divine grace, may it is the supreme Father and Teacher above, 
do much good; or neglecting it, by the influ-| who carries it into the heart, the only soil where- 
ence of their example, occasion much evil there- | in it proves lively and fruitful. 

in. We therefore earnestly desire, that those| The word, as a heavenly dew, not falling be- 
who are thus favored may seriously co-operate | side, but dropped into the heart by the hand of 
with our concern in setting a good example; and | God’s own Spirit, makes it all become spiritual 


we hope it will have a happy influence on others, 
who may be discouraged from aiming at expense 
unbecoming their circumstances, when they be- 
hold those who have it in their power, decline it 
through their regard to Truth, and for preserving 
inviolate the testimony of a good conscience 
toward God. The experienced apostle very 


and heavenly, and turns it into one of those 
drops of dew that the children of God are com- 
pared to, Psalm cx. 3. “Thou hast the dew of 
thy youth.” The word brought within the 
soul by the Spirit, lets it see its own necessity, 
and Christ’s suffering convinceth it thoroughly, 
and causeth it to cast over itself upon him for 
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life; and this is the very begetting of it again to 
eternal life. 

So that the efficacy of the word to prove suc- 
cessful seed doth not hang upon the different 
abilities of the preachers, their having more or 
less rhetoric or learning. It is true, eloquence 
hath a great advantage in civil and moral things 
to persuade, and to draw the hearers by the ears 
almost which way it will; but in this spiritual 
work, to revive a soul, to beget it anew, thé in- 
fluence of heaven is the main thing requisite. 
There is no way so common and plain (being 
warranted by God in-the delivery of saving truth,) 
but the Spirit of God can revive the soul by it ; 
and the most skilful and authoritative way, yea 
withal, being very spiritual, yet may effect noth- 
ing, because left alone to itself. One word of 
holy scripture, or of truth conformable to it, may 
be the principle of regeneration to him that hath 
heard multitudes of excellent sermons, and hath 
often read the whole Bible, and hath still con- 
tinued unchanged. Thus may that word prove 
this immortal seed which though very often read 
and heard before, was but a dead letter. One 
word spoken by the Lord to the heart is all 
spirit, and doth that which whole streams of 
man’s eloquence could never effect.— Leighton. 


From the York Herald of the 17th of 10th mo. 
THE LATE SAMOEL TUKE, OF YORK. 


Our obituary of this day will recall a name, 
fraught with no common interest, to many of our 


citizens. Recollections worthy of being retraced 
will be aroused in some minds—a sympathetic 
feeling in many—a respectful recognition of de- 
parted worth, perhaps we may say, in all. 

It is one of the most interesting features of 
the social framework of Britain, that while it 
recognizes the distinctions of feudal rank, and re- 
cords the exit of each worthy head of a time- 
honored house, as in some sort the property of 
the nation, not the less through the various 


cessful citizen, the independent yeoman, or even 
the lowly mechanic, if such an one, filling worthily 
his station, or rising to a higher sphere, has left 
to his successors incentives to the like honorable 
course—“ footprints on the sands of time.” 

Of the burgher or citizen class was the imme- 
diate family of Samuel Tuke. The name of Tuke, 
early scattered in the counties of Nottingham 
and South Yorkshire, appears in the seventeenth 
century in the city of York, where the ancestor 
of the subject of this sketch, having embraced 
the principles of the Quakers, suffered imprison- 
ment in consequence, in “‘ Quse Bridge Prison,” 
in the year 1660. 

Samuel Tuke was the eldest grandson of Wil- 
liam Tuke, who died in 1822, at the patriarchal 
age of 90, and whose name is so well known as 
the founder of the Friends’ Retreat, near York, 
in 1792, and as the originator in this country of 
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those principles in the treatment of insanity, 
which, in their progress, have somuch contributed 
to the alleviation of human suffering. 

William Tuke’s eldest son, Henry Tuke, died 
at the comparatively early age of 58, not less 
honored and beloved than his father. 

Samuel Tuke, the only son of Henry who lived 
to maturity, was born 3lst of July, 1784. He 
early co-operated with his grandfather and father 
in their philanthropic labors. To the subject of 
insanity especially, as is well known, he devoted 
a large portion of his time, and in the course of 
his life was the author of several works which 
are well known on the continent and in America, 
as well as in this country. His Description of 
the Retreat. was published in 1813, and led 
to very remarkable consequences—consequences 
which the author himself had never ventured to 
anticipate. Steadily did he pursue his labors in 
the great work of bettering the condition of the 
insane, not only by his writings but by the un- 
remitting attention which he paid to the welfare 
of the Retreat, of which he was the treasurer for 
thirty years. Not inaptly has he been called 
‘‘ the friend of the insane.” 

In 1840, he edited the work of a German 
physician, Dr. Jacobi; in the introduction to 
which he fully expresses bis views in regard to 
the provision for the insane, and their moral 
management, with many practical directions re- 
garding the construction of asylums. 

But to many of the readers of this memoir it 
is as the public man and the active citizen that 
Samuel Tuke will be chiefly remembered. To 
some, as the man of warm, deep, and abiding 
sympathies, in private life ; to not a few by the 
earnestness, the deeply devotional spirit, the 
catholicity of feeling, yet lofty standard of Chris- 
tian obligation, which marked his religious charac- 
ter. 

He was never a party man. His mind was 
simply incapable of being so moulded. Every 


' line of action which he adopted, however much 
gradations of the scale does it appreciate the suc- | 


it might provoke hostility in those who honestly 
took a different view, was simply the result of 
some great principle, firmly grasped and rigidly 
carried out. Thus, he early supported the con- 
cession of political privileges to the Roman 
Catholics, when a different view might have been 
expected from association and training. Yet his 
mind was essentially conservative, in the sense of 
a deep feeling of the venerable —intense in pro- 
portion to the moral worth associated with it. 
Equally strong was his love of social order—his 
idea of government as the embodiment of a gov- 
erning moral force. 

The period of his life comprised events of no 
ordinary political interest and importance—the 
contested election for the county of York in 
1807 ; the abolition of the slave trade, and the 
struggle for the extinction of the system of 
slavery ; the Reform Bill of 1832, and the carry- 
ing out of its spirit and principles, may be men- 
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tioned as subjects in which he felt and manifest- 
ed a warm interest. F 

There was, we believe, only one occasion on 
which he appeared before the public in any sense 
as a political partisan. In the year 1833, on 
the election of the Hon. Thomas Dundas, to filla 
vacancy in the representation of the city of York, 
having been himself solicited to stand, he gave 
the full weight of his influence in support of that 
gentleman. This was very much prompted by an 
ardent wish to carry out those principles to which 
we have already alluded, and which, in his mind, 
were inseparably connected with the idea of a 
true reform in the representation. 

It was, however, in support of the claims of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society—in anti- 
slavery efforts—the cause of scriptural education 
of the poor—and various movements of a philan- 
thropic or religious character, that his influence 
and his voice were most frequently exerted. 

We might, were it needful, enumerate the 
various charitable institutions of the city as par- 
takers of his pecuniary or active personal as- 
sistance. Judicious benefit societies for the 
working classes—sanatory reform—his active and 
unremitting exertions when guardian of the poor 
—will naturally be suggested to the minds of 
those who may have watched his public life, or 
shared his labors. In this last named capacity, 


his sympathy with suffering and intense aversion 


to anything bordering upon oppression, were ob- 
vious features of his character. 


Samuel Tuke’s mind was a rare combination, 


comprising a sound judgment, with no small 
measure of more shining qualities. To a vigor- 
ous and perceptive intellect, he united a vivid 
imagination, and a strong sense of the beautiful. 
He was, therefore, a man of taste—rigidly cor- 
rect taste. His eloquence, though somewhat un- 
equal, was of a striking and often lofty character. 
There was a masterly comprehension of an idea— 
forcible, clear, and well enunciated expression. 
On certain occasions, the clear summing up of 
conflicting arguments, and the delivery of a 
lucid judgment with calm precision, yet always 
with a certain warmth of feeling, elicited a dis- 
play of mental power not easily forgotten. 

The preceding slight outlines will be readily 
filled up by those who knew the man—not less 
readily when we allude to him as the kind neigh- 
bor, the unwearied benefactor to the poor, or the 
fellow citizen, sharing in 

“the talk 

Man holds with week-day man in the hourly walk 

Of the mind’s business.” 

We must not omit to say that Samuel Tuke 
was a man of business. He was long the head 
of a prosperous firm, succeeding to the concern 
founded by his grandfather, now about a century 
ago. The unfailing energy and varied talents of 
a mind at home in far higher pursuits, preclu- 
ding him from being less than the presiding 
mind of the whole—these were best understood 
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by persons brought into intimate association with 
him in this character. 

The sanctuary of the domestic hearth with such 
a mind was indeed a sanctuary; and only the 
large and happy family who revered him as a 
parent, can fully understand the associations 
which this allysion may call forth: After 
eighteea years of married life, he was called upon 
to endure the severest trial which human affec- 
tion can undergo. But the man, or rather the 
Christian, though “cast down, was not destroy- 
ed ;”’ and soon was he again active in the field of 
duty, with energies only deepened by the shade 
of sorrow. His active intellect hardly seemed to 
admit of repose. It had been well, indeed, if 
such a mind had more of the disposition to relax. 
Playfulness was not an element in his character, 
which was naturally stern, but not the less was 
there the flow of natural wit, and at times a chas- 
tened humor, more delightful still. His reli- 
gious character may be touched upon—briefly, 
because of the sacredness of the subject—confi- 
dently, because it was the substratum of his moral 
being—at once the spring and the regulator of 
bis energies. We would fain appeal to those, 
who, alas! are no more household names in our 
city—the names, well recognized in their day, of 
William Gray, John Graham, Anthony Thorp, 
Thomas Wemyss—as members of a vanished cir- 
cle, (as we can confidently to not a few still liv- 
ing,) who would instantly appreciate the sound- 
ness and stability of his Christian character. 

Asamember of the religious Society of Friends, 
by conviction as well as by birth, he was, as in 
everything else, the active exemplar of the prin- 
ciples he adopted. He carried them out for him- 
self, even in their remoter bearings ; but, surely, 
we need not again say that Samuel Tuke belonged 
less to a sect, than to the universal Christian 
church. As a minister of the gospel in his own 
Society, he will long be remembered. It may 
be sufficient to say that here there was evidence 
of the same characteristic power. With a deep 
and reverend appreciation of the sacred truths he 
had to deliver, there was a clear and sound ex- 
pression. In his ministry, as in his life, there 
was the evidence of talents consecrated to the 
service of Christ. In the reception of that Sa- 
viour as his Redeemer, lay the secret of his spirit- 
ual strength. A life of activity and of power, 
but how far removed from the self-activity of the 
worldling! Though by nature he was no com- 
mon man, ‘by the grace of God he was what he 
was.” 

Samuel Tuke retired almost entirely from pub- 
lic life in the winter of 1848, in consequence of 
a slight paralytic seizure. This was followed by 
greatly enfeebled health, and subsequently by 
renewed attacks of paralysis, which, for the last 
few years of his life, confined him to his bed- 
chamber. A severe attack on the 12th instant, 
producing a state of entire unconsciousness, was 
the cause of his decease two days afterwards. 
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BUNYAN’S TOMB. 


In a quiet and secluded cemetery of the metro- 
polis of England, lie the ashes of one of the best 
and noblest of men, whoas an author has made him- 
self famous by an allegory—charming and fasci- 
nating, both to youth and age—filled with striking 
illustrations of Christian character and experi- 
ence, and showing the influence of reason and 
religion on the human mind. It seems some- 
what natural to man to visit the sepulchres of 
those who have distinguished themselves in the 
pages of human history—or ‘of one who has 
charmed us by the sweetness of his song, or by 
the magic of his pen, or by pure acts of self- 
denying and unusual philanthropy has endeared 
himself in the memories of his race. 

Under the influence of this feeling—such a 
feeling as influenced the women at the sepulchre 
of the Redeemer, where they went “ to see the 
place where the Lord lay,” and were shown the 
spot by the angel of the Lord—did we visit the 
city of the dead, and especially the tomb of a most 
distinguished, excellent and useful servant of our 
Divine Master—the grave of John Bunyan! 
surrounded by the dust of thousands of the 
noblest and best of men. In the plain, neglected 
and disused burial ground of Bunhill Fields, 
City Road, London, are deposited his mortal re- 
mains. Close by are also those of the sweet singers 
of Israel, Dr. Isaac Watts and Dr. Ryland. In 
the yard of the City Road Chapel opposite rest 
the remains of the excellent, and pious, and ex- 
emplary John Wesley. 

It is interesting to visit such a place of me- 
morial, and refresh our minds with the history of 
early Nonconformity in England ; and we can- 
not but with pleasure and satisfaction remember 
those who entertained and advocated, at an early 
period, “Liberty of Conscience,” and man’s 


political rights, and who left, some of them, their | 


fatherland and their homes, to secure to them- 
selves, and others, this inestimable boon, and 
whose example and influence have greatly con- 
tributed to the prosperity and progress of this 
mighty Republic. 

The tomb of Bunyan lies crumbling to dust. 
It has been neat, plain and unassuming. _ Its in- 
scription, time has almost obliterated, and it can 
scarcely be read. Some kind and friendly hand 
has had re-cut on the side of the tomb the name 
of its illustrious tenant. Here lies one whose 
“little book”’ held us spell-bound when our im- 
agination loved to roam in the regions of fancy, 
and still instructs us in our riper years—a man 
whose eloquence of speech commanded immense 
assemblies at unusual hours, and whose inimita- 
ble genius, and powerful and beautiful and pure 
Saxon writing has placed him in statue in the mag- 
nificent assembly house of the Parliament of Eng- 
land. Whatachange! Bunyan, the tinker, the 
schismatic, the dissenter, the imprisoned for con- 
science sake, occupying a place amongst states- 
men and poets, historians and heroes ! 


, 
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Extracts from Barnes’ Discourse on the Virtues 
and Public Services of William Penn. 


(Concluded from page 168.) 


There is no one subject on which men have 
been more wicked than in regard to war. There 
has been no one subject on which they have 
been, and are, more befooled. There is no one 
thing on which the sentiments of the world are 
more certainly destined toa change. There is 
no one thing on which so much reputation has 
been gained, in reference to which the estimate 
of the world is to be reversed. There is no one 
thing in which praises are so certainly to be 
changed to execrations. There is no one thing 
in which the opinions which history records are 
so certainly destined to be set aside. There is 
no one thing in which there is to be such a rev- 
olution in the whole nomenclature, as that 
which is to be applied to the names glory, and 
fame, and military renown. The man who dies, 
| or has died, or shall hereafter die, with only a 
| military reputation, is destined either to be 
| ultimately forgotten, or to be remembered with 
dishonor. The reputation which has been 
founded on legislative wisdom; on discoveries 
in the sciences, and inventions in the arts; on 
having evolved some new principle of liberty; 
on making an elementary spelling book, ora new 
geography, or arithmetic ; on devising some plan 
for alleviating the miseries of the prisoner, and 
setting at liberty those who are bound, is to 
tow brighter and brighter by increasing years, 
till the full splendor of these collected lights 
shall constitute the glory of the earth’s Millenium. 
|The man that invented the Greek fire, or that 
taught to temper better the Damascus blade, or 
that found out a more destructive spear, or that 
first concentrated poison in which to dip his 
arrow of death, or that discovered gunpowder, 
or that invented the rifle or the Paixhan gun, 
it will be well for him, that his name shall be 
forgotten in the advancing light of the world, or 
he will be remembered only with that immortal 
band of apostate angels, described by the great 
poet, to whom the most terrific portion of this 
invention is traced : 

“On war and mutual slaughter bent.” 

“In a moment up they turned 
Wide the celestial soil, and saw beneath 
The originals of nature in their crude 
Conception ; sulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and, with subtile art, 
Concocted and adjusted, they reduced 
To blackest grain, and into store conveyed ;” 

the invention of 
——“ those deep-throated engines, 
Disgorging foul 

Their dev'lish glut,chained thunderbolts and hail 
Of iron globes.” 





Par. Lost, B. vi. 
Who hasever told the evils, and the curses 
and the crimes of war? Who can describe the 
horrors of the carnage of battle? Who can 
portray the fiendish passions which reign there? 
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Who can tell the amount of the treasures wasted, 
and of the blood that has flowed, and of the tears 
that have been shed over the slain? Who can 
register the crimes which war has originated and 
sustained ? If there is any thing in which earth, 
more than in any other, resembles fell, it is in 
its wars. And who, with the heart of a man— 
of a lover of human happiness—of a hater of 
carnage and crime—can look but with pity ; 
who can repress his contempt in looking on all 
the trappings of war—the tinsel, the nodding 
plumes, even the animating music—designed to 
cover over the reality of the contemplated murder 
of fathers, and husbands, and sons ? 

And yet we, a Christian people; brothers of 
Christian nations; associates with Christian 
people abroad in purposes of philanthropy, talk 
coolly of going again to war; and are ready to 
send forth our sons to fight, and kill, and die, 
on the slightest pretext of quarrel with a Chris- 
tian nation—a nation with whom are all our 
fathers’ sepulchres. We talk of it as a matter 
of cool arithmetic ; as affecting the price of flour, 
and pork, and cotton ; as a question of close cal- 
culation between the North and the South ; as 
likely to affect stocks and securities ; and hardly 
dare to lisp a word of the enormous wrong in 
the face of Heaven in arming ourselves to imbrue 
our hands in the blood of brothers. This day, 
amidst our thanksgivings, our prayers should go 
up to Heaven for peace—universal peace—that 


we may do right, and that others may do right, 
and that the blood of carnage may never again 
stain our soil, or be shed on the deck of a man- 


of-war. There have been wars enough in this 
land. If it were desirable to show that, asa 
nation, we have prowess, and can fight well, it 
has been done. Let it be enough for this, that 
we can poiot the nations, if we are called on to 
do it, to Lake Erie, and to the Ocean ; to Bunker 
Hill, and Trenton, and Yorktown. That is 
enough in our military glory. We are called 
into being, as a nation, for higher and nobler 
ends ; and it is our vocation—and especially the 
vocation of the people of this Commonwealth of 
Penn—to show to the world the blessings of the 
principles of peace. When the world’s history 
shall all be written, let not the first pages of our 
own story be blackened like those of Assyria and 
of Rome. Let there be so much light, and so 
much true glory evolved from the arts of peace, 
that the few dark spots which war has already 
made—for war always does it—may be covered 
over with the living splendor that shall have ac- 
cumulated in a long career of true glory. 

In illustration of these sentiments, and to show 
the power and efficacy of the principles of peace, 
I do not know that the world has furnished a 
better instance than occurred in the well-known 
event in the life of the Founder of this Common- 
wealth. Penn met a race of men here—the in- 
habitants of the forest—who had been regarded 
as bloody, and cruel, and unfaithful, and always 
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disposed to war. With portions of that race 
there had been long and fierce conflicts, and 
every colony had been made to feel the cruelties 
of the tomahawk and scalping knife. Penn was 
on principle opposed to war, and meant to live 
with all mankind on terms of peace. He came 
unarmed—with neither battle-axe, nor buckler, 
nor sword, nor shield, nor cannon. ‘“‘ We meet,” 
said he to them, “on the broad pathway of good 
faith and good will ; no advantage shall be taken 
on either side, but all shall be openness and love. 
I will not call you children, for parents sometimes 
chide their children too severely ; nor brothers, 
for brothers differ. The friendship between me 
and you, I will not compare to a chain ; for that 
the rains might rust, or the falling tree break. 
We are the same as if one man’s body were 
divided into two parts; we are all one flesh and 
blood.” 

“The children of the forest were touched by 
the sacred doctrine,” says the historian, “and re- 
nounced their guile and their revenge. ‘We 
will live,’ said they, ‘ in love with William Penn 
and his children, as long as the moon and the 
sun shall endure.’ ” 

The treaty of peace and friendship made be- 
tween him and them under the old elm on the 
banks of the Delaware, was one of the most re- 
markable transactions in history; one of the 
finest conceivable triumphs of the spirit of peace ; 
one of the most signal rebukes of the spirit of 
war, and of the necessity for war. ‘ It was not 
confirmed by an oath; it was not ratified by 
signatures and seals; no written record of the 
conference can be found ; and its terms and con- 
ditions had no abiding monument but on the 
heart. There they were written like the law of 
God, and there they were never forgotten. The 
simple sons of the wilderness, returning to their 
wigwams, kept the history of the covenant by 
strings of wampum, and long afterwards, in their 
cabins, would count over the shells on a clean 
piece of bark, and recall to their own memory, 
and repeat to their children or the stranger, the 
words of William Penn. He had come without 
arms; he declared his purpose to abstain from 
violence ; he had no message but peace ; and 
not a drop of Quaker blood was ever shed by an 
Indian.” Who can tell how much the same 
spirit would have done to disarm all hostile 
tribes; and who can fail to see here a sublimer 
victory than was ever achieved on a field of 
blood, and brighter and more enduring laurels 
than were ever gained in the carnage of battle ? 

(3.) There was one other point on which the 
denomination to which Penn belonged have been 
in advance of their contemporaries, to which 
society is slow in coming up, but which it will 
ultimately reach. It is in regard to human 
rights—to the evils and wrongs of slavery. They 
have been the first to urge, and to act on, the 
great principles on this subject in which, beyond 
all question, the world is yet to unite. Itis 
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true that there were principles held by the whole : 
Puritan family which were inconsistent with | 
holding a fellow being in bondage when he had 
been guilty of no crime, and with supposing that 
there could be a right of property in man. It 
is true, also, that Penn himself, and his imme- 
diate associates, did not see the result to which 
their own principles would fairly conduct them 
on this subject, and that Penn himself “em- 
ployed blacks without scruple, and he himself 
died a slaveholder.”* But the following things 
are also true in regard to the denomination of 
Friends. 

First, that they held principles which were at 
war with the system ; which must of necessit 
soon open their eyes on its evils; and which 
must in the end detach them for ever from it. 
Penn himself soon saw the evils of slavery, though 
he did not provide a full remedy for them. His 
first public act in regard to this subject, sub- 
stituted, after fourteen years’ service, the con- 
dition of adscripts to the soil, for that of slaves. 
But in common with others at that time, he 
held principles which must either be abandoned, 
or slavery must be abolished. The rights of 
man; the rights of conscience; the right to 
the avails of labor ; the hatred of oppression— 
sentiments with which the whole Puritan family 
were imbued, can never be reconciled with the 
system of slavery; and though Penn, and the 
Mathers, and President Stiles, and perhaps the 
elder Edwards, held slaves, yet they all held at 
the same time principles which were utterly at 
variance with the system; which have led to 
the extinction of slavery at the North, and which 
need only to be acted out to bring the system 
every where to an end. 

Secondly, it is true that the Friends have 
been the first, as a body, to perceive the bearing 
of these principles, and to acton them. The 
history of emancipation among the Quakers, is 
an exceedingly interesting and instructive por- 
tion of the history of our country, and in the 
calm, tand prudent, and persevering measures 
which hey have adopted, is probably to be found 
the true way in which our country can be, and 
is to be, freed from this great evil. They have 
aimed at two things—and two only—both of 
them legitimate, both of them prudent and wise 
—first to remove slavery from their own body, 
and then to bear their solemn testimony, in re- 
gard to the evil, to the world. The first object 
was pursued year after year by patient and manly 
discussion, and by faithful and affectionate deal- 
ing with their brethren—not to exclude them 
but to convince them of the wrong—and the 
period at last arrived—a most triumphant period 
in the history of their body—when they could 
announce to the world that the evil of slavery 
was not attached to any portion of their denomi- 


* The assertion of Bancroft that Wm. Penn “ died 
a slaveholder,” has been satisfactorily proved to be 
incorrect.—Ep. F. R. 
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nation; when there was not a “ Friend” who 
claimed a right of property in his fellow man. 
The other object they have as steadily pursued. 
They have borne, without ambiguity, and with- 
out hesitancy, and with nothing of a spirit of 
denunciation, their ‘ testimony’ in regard to the 
evil of the system before the world. They offer 
no forced interference. They use no harsh 
words. They impugn no man’smotives. They 
interfere with no rights protected by law. But 
they are a plain-spoken people. They use in- 
telligent language. They do not attempt to 
blink the subject, or to cover up the evil. They 
wake no apology for slavery; they never speak 
of it as right ; they never speak of it as sanctioned 
by the Bible ; they use no metaphysical distine- 
tions on the quostion whether it is a moral or a 
political or a social wrong, or on the question 
whether it is in all cases a sin. They leave the 
impression that they regard it as a wrong in every 
sense of the word, and that they themselves 
deemed it so great a wrong that they were will- 
ing to make great sacrifices that their own de- 
nomination might be freed from it totally and 
forever ; and they leave this solemn testimony to 
go forth to the world for what it is worth. 

Now here, I am persuaded, is a wise model 
for all other denominations of Christian men, 
and the true idea of all successful efforts for the 
removal of this great evil from the land. Let all 
the evangelical denominations but follow the 
simple example of the Quakers in this country, 
and slavery would soon come toanend. There 
is not vital energy enough; there is not power 
of numbers and influence enough out of the 
church, to sustain it. Let every religious de- 
nomination in the land detach itse/f from all 
connection with slavery, without saying a word 
against others; let the time come when in all 
the mighty denominations of Christians, it can 
be announced that the evil has ceased with them 
FOR EVER ; and let the voice from each denomina- 
tion be lifted up in kind, but firm and solemn 
testimony against the system—with no “ mealy” 
words; with no attempt at apology; with no 
wish to blink it; with no effort to throw the 
sacred shield of religion over so great an evil, 
and the work isdone. There is no publie senti- 
ment in this land—there could be none created, 
that would resist the power of such a testimony ; 
there is no power out of the church that could 
sustain slavery an hour if it were not sustained 
in it. Not a blow need be struck. Not an un- 
kind word need be uttered. No man’s motive 
need be impugned. No man’s proper rights in- 
vaded. All that is needful is, for each Christian 
man, and for each Christian people, to stand up 
in the sacred majesty of such a solemn testi- 
mony : to free themselves from all connection 
with the evil, and utter a calm and deliberate 
voice to the world, and the work will be done. 

We have much this day, and the subject re- 
quires me to say this in connection with our 
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residence in this Commonwealth, for which to 
render praise to God. Our benignant climate ; 
our teeming soil; our agricultural and minera 
wealth ; our pleasant abode in this city of Penn 
—a city which he said, in its situation, was ‘‘ not 
surpassed by one among all the many places he 
had seen in the world,” and he had seen the 
cities of Europe from Bremen to Turin—a city 
where the productions of all lands are laid at our 
feet ; our public schools ; our peace, and health, 
and opportunities for doing good ; our holy reli- 
gion—diffusing innumerable blessings over us 
pertaining to this life, and imparting the hope 
of the life to come—all these lay the foundation 
for gratitude and praise. ‘The lines have fallen 
to us in pleasant places, and we have a goodly 
heritage.” But among the mercies which this 
day appeal to our hearts, not the least cause for 
thanksgiving is found in the fact that this is a 
Commonwealth of freedom—that in this large, 
and rich, and beautiful domain, the soil is not 
eursed with the foot-tread of slavery ; and that 
in all our borders, there is no one who can be 
deprived of the avails of his labor, or be held as 
property, or be sold asa slave. ‘There is no 
one here who is nowa slave. There is no one 
born, or to be born, who is ever to be. Noone 
ean be sold ; no one can be willed away ; no one 
can be separated from wife, and children, and 
home, but for crime, or by God when he summons 
man to another sphere of existence. O, that it 
were thus to-day in all our land; and that all 
over this nation there might be to-day such a 
jubilee of praise as may go up from the hearts 
of the people in the Commonwealth which owes 
so much to the political sagacity, the public be- 
neficence, and the private virtues of William 
Penn. 
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DissoLuTION oF “INDIANA YEARLY MEET- 
ING OF ANTI-SLAVERY Frienps.’’—Nearly 
fifteen years have elapsed since the secession 
from Indiana Yearly Meeting occurred, resulting 
in the holding of an annual meeting under the 
title of “Indiana Yearly Meeting of Anti- 
Slavery Friends,”’ and the establishment of many 
constituent meetings, with several hundred mem- 
bers, not a few of them ministers, and others who 
had been highly useful and prominent in the 
Society. At the first assembly, Epistles were 
addressed to the other Yearly Meetings with the 
view of receiving their countenance and encour- 
agement, but the appeal was, of course, unsuc- 
cessful. It will be remembered, however, that 
London Yearly Meeting, in 1845, prepared an 
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Address “To those who have recently with- 
drawn from Indiana Yearly Meeting of Friends,” 
jand seat a Committee with it to this country. 
It is not our purpose now to speak of the arduous 
labors of that Committee, but an extract from 
the Address will show the nature of their mis- 
sion, and the Christian feeling which prompted 
the action of London Yearly Meeting :-— 

“ Trusting that on the fundamental doctrines 
of the Gospel and on the spirituality of divine 
worship, there exists no essential difference be- 
tween you and the body from which you have 
withdrawn, we have felt much concern and sor- 
row on hearing that you have discontinued as- 
sembling with them to present yourselves before 
the Lord. Accept, we beseech you, our earnest 
and affectionate entreaty, that you will relinquish 
your separate meetings for this purpose—will 
wholly discontinue them, and again assemble for 
the public worship of Almighty God with those 
with whom you have been accustomed thus to 
meet, 

“In extending this invitation, we are not in- 
sensible to those humiliations by which the ac- 
cepting of it may be accompanied. We feel 
tenderly for you in thinking of your present 
circumstances. But, whatever may be the sacri- 
fices which attend such a course of conduct as 
that which we thus venture to recommend, we 
believe that were it taken in the reverent fear 
and love of God, with a single eye to his honor 
and to the service of our Lord and Redeemer, 
it would bring that peace to the soul which pass- 
eth understanding; that the blessing of the 
Most High would rest upon it, both as it respects 
you and your beloved offspring; and that in 
your latter days, a retrospect on this course 
would bring a comfort to the soul which would 
amply compensate for all that you may have to 
do, or to endure in connection therewith.” 

It soon became apparent that many individuals 
were prepared to adopt the advice thus offered, 
and a letter received a few days since from a 
venerable member announces the formal dissolu- 
tion of the “Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery 
Friends.” He briefly says—‘‘ Our Yearly Meet- 
ing disorganized itself this Fall, and laid all its 
meetings down ; and gave what it had left, after 
all its debts were paid, to the Manual Labor 
School, the interest to be used in paying the 
school bills of poor children.” 

This subject involves considerations of great 
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interest and deep instruction, and we will proba- 
bly find occasion to recur to it in a future num- 
ber. We earnestly hope that the measure, though 
too long delayed, will prove a blessing to those 
immediately concerned, and that many, like our 
respected correspondent, will seek and find shelter 
in the bosom of the Society from which they have 
so long been separated. 


Tae Kanzas Inprans. LETTER FROM 
Tomas H. Stantey.—In the accounts, pub- 
lished a few months since, of the proceedings of 
the Yearly Meetings of New York and New 
England, it was stated that voluntary subscrip- 
tions were recommended among the members, 
to aid Thomas H. Stanley in his efforts to im- 
prove the condition of the Kanzas tribe of In- 
dians. He had felt a religious concern for sev- 
eral years, to remove with his family and reside 
among them, and had been liberated for this pur- 
pose by his Monthly Meeting; having, also, the 
approbation of the acting Committee of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting on Indian Affairs. In the Re- 
view, dated 20th of 6th month last, we gave some 
extracts from a Report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, showing the suffering condition 
of those Indians, and their patient submission to 
many wrongs. 

Within a few days we have received a letter 
from our friend Thomas H. Stanley, dated at 
Kanzas City, Mo., the 10th inst., in which he 
states that he and his family arrived at the south 
side of the Kanzas Indians’ Reservation on the 
2d of last month. They had a tedious journey 
of about 400 miles from Salem, Iowa, performed 
with an ox team at the rate of about 15 miles 
per day. A part of the travelling was extremely 
rough, and near Kanzas City their wagon was 
overturned, and one of the children was thought 
to be killed, but was mercifully restored to his 
thankful parents. At the same place, seven of 
their cattle were lost. ‘ After spending several 
days in search of them,” says T. H. S., ‘I con- 
cluded we had better go on to our journey’s end, 
and prepare for winter, which we did. I have 
cut and put up in stack near 12 tons of prairie 
grass hay, and have built a temporary plank 
house, 123 feet by 15, and one story high. I 
have now returned to Kanzas City, to make 
further search for the lost cattle, but have not yet 
found them. 


“T had some talk with several of the Kanzas 
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Indians on the subject of my settling adjacent 
to their Reserve, to instruct them in farming, ete., 
and they appeared pleased with the prospect, and 
approved of my views. I am sorry to see their 
present situation. Settlers have located on most 
of their timber land, and are anxiously waiting 
for a treaty to be made with them before making 
much more improvements. The Indians feel un- 
easy at seeing so many whites settling on their 
Reserve, and are fearful they will not be able to 
keep it. They do not wish to remove. It is 
thought the present is a favorable time to induce 
them to change their manner of living, and go to 
farming, if they could be assured that they would 
be allowed to remain on their lands, and enjoy 
their improvements. 

“Last First day I was at Friends’ School 
among the Shawnees. I found them all well, 
with an addition of two young women, and one 
young man to their number, to assist in carrying 
on the concerns of the school. They have from 
20 to 30 scholars.” 

Such of our readers as are disposed to contri- 
bute towards the improvement of the Kanzas In- 
dians, can do so by sending money to William 
Crossman, Cincinnati, Ohio. The address of 
Thomas H. Stanley is Orleans P. O., Brecken- 
ridge County, Kanzas Territory. 


Decease or SAMUEL TuKE.—The name and 
character of Samuel Tuke have long been familiar 
to many Friends in this country, who will read 
with interest the sketch of his life and the ac- 
count ‘of his death copied this week from a news- 
paper published in his native city. At a meeting 
for worship iramediately succeeding the funeral, 
our beloved friend John Pease said, “‘ they were 
assembled after seeing the dust of their friend 
and brother deposited in the grave, under a deep 
sense that the spirit had gone to God who gave 
it, and rejoicing in the hope of his salvation. 
Large was the circle in which the deceased 
moved, civilly, socially, and religiously ; and 
large was the vacant place caused by his death. 
By birth and training, he was well fitted for the 
position he held; but while the powers of his 
mind seemed so well adapted for discharging the 
duties of that position with propriety and ac- 
ceptance, it was the riches of Divine Grace 
which prepared and enabled him to accomplish 
his work. It was this which made the wide 
variance between persons similarly circumstanced 
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in life ; for, on the one hand, many, alas, wasted 
their patrimony and became lost to society, 
whilst on the other hand, they saw the blessed- 
ness of that man who, with even fewer earthly 
advantages than his neighbor, was supported, 
although unseen, by a Divine hand, and guided 
to a position never sought and never expected. 
They should not dwell so much on that which 
they had lost, but should tread in his footsteps, 
even trying to approach nearer to Him who had 
redeemed them with his blood. And while many 
of them would wisely consider the traits in the 
character of their deceased friend—those features 
which shone so brightly—they would be pre- 
pared to acknowledge that by the grace of God 
he was what he was.” 

The Editor of Friends’ Review gratefully 
numbers among his blessings, the privilege of 
having enjoyed, on several occasions, the kind 
hospitality and instructive conversation of the 
dear friend whose life and example were thus 
impressively portrayed. 


CorREoTiIoN.—On page 148 of our 10th 
number, Mary Wesley should be Mary Fletcher. 


TWO STATESMEN EQUALLY ASTONISHED. 


In his New Haven reply, President Buchanan 
thus expressed himself: 

“ Slavery existed at that period, and still exists, 
in Kansas, under the Constitution of the United 
States. This point has been at last finally settled 
by the highest tribunal known to our laws. How 
it could ever have been seriously doubted is a 
mystery.” 

Henry Clay, who, in his day, was thought to 
have some political knowledge and mental acumen, 
thus expressed an astonishment which he felt on 
the 22d of July, 1850: 

‘“‘T am aware that there are gentlemen who 
maintain that, in virtue of the Constitution, the 
right to carry slaves south of that line (36° 30’) 
already exists, and that, of course, those who 
maintain that opinion want no other security for 
the transportation of their slaves south of that 
line than the Constitution. If I had not heard 
that opinion avowed, I should have regarded it 
as one of the most extraordinary assumptions and 
the most indefensible position that was ever taken 
by man.” 

So it will be seen that these two eminent 
statesmen encountered each a great mystery in 
the examination of the same subject. Mr. Buch- 
anan thought it a mystery how any one could 
have doubted that the Constitution carries slavery 
with it. Mr. Clay, on the other hand, regarded 
that doctrine as the most extraordinary assump- 
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tion he had ever heard, and the most indefensibl¢ 
position ever taken by man.— 7'ribune. 


For Friends’ Review. 
AN APPEAL TO THE WEST. 

Can nothing be done to arouse the people in 
the bounteous West, to forward a tithe from their 
overflowing granaries to our cities, for the relief 
of the suffering? Can it be, that with our late 
bountiful harvest, we shall be so dead, as to per- 
mit famine to claim its wretched victims in our 
very midst ? 

Travelling this summer to the Falls of St. An- 
thony, I was amazed at the prospect of a super- 
abundant crop of wheat and corn, looking like 
seven years of plenty crowded into one, and 
wondered what could be done with so much 
bread. 

I see with deep interest and sympathy your 
efforts in the cities—but soup is not bread— 
something must be done in the West, and must 
be done before transportation is hindered by ice 
and snow ; and the transportation ought to be a 
free-will offering, and doubtless would be, if 
properly conducted by suitable agents, who should 
go forth relying on Him who hath promised that 
“The needy shall not always be forgotten : the 
expectation of the poor shall not perish forever.” 

‘< Thou, O God, hast prepared of Thy good- 
ness for the poor.” “I will satisfy her poor with 
bread.” 

Are there no laborers to go forth, to persuade 
our western brethren and sisters of every Chris- 
tian denomination to remember that “ Blessed is 
he that considereth the poor ; the Lord will de- 
liver him in time of trouble. The Lord will 
strengthen him upon the bed of languishing ; 
thou wilt make all his bedin sickness?” ‘ The 
liberal deviseth liberal things, and by liberal 
things shall he stand.” The fast that He hath 
chosen, “Is it not to deal thy bread to the 
hungry, and that thou bring the poor that. are 
cast out to thy house? when thou seest the 
naked, that thou cover him ; and that thou hide 
not thyself from thy own flesh? Then shall thy 
light break forth as the morning, and thy health 
shall spring forth speedily ; and thy righteousness 
shall go before thee: the glory of the Lord shall 
be thy rearward. If thou draw out thy soul to 
the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soul, then 
shall thy light rise in obscurity, and thy dark- 
ness be as the noonday. And the Lord shall 
guide thee continually, to satisfy thy soul in 
drought, and make fat thy bones ; and thou shalt 
be like a watered garden, and like a spring of 
water whose waters fail not.” 

“ Then shall the King say unto them on his 
right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world : for I was an hungered, 
and ye gave me meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me in; 
naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye 
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visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto 
me. Verily, I say unto you, inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of these my 
brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 

I have remembered, since I commenced writing 
on this subject, the time our people contributed 
of their abundance to the relief of Ireland during 
the famine. The following year we had in this 
country, and I think generally throughout the 
Union, the most bountiful crop I remember to 
have seen. It seemed an immediate reward, a 
direct blessing in return for the alms bestowed 
on that suffering nation. 

Surely there is no need that even one poor 
child shall perish. Send out appeals to the great 
harvest-field of the West, and the generous hearts 
there will nobly respond. M. 


From the Bible Society Record. 
A LETTER FROM EGYPT. 
Cairo, February 8, 1856. 

My pear Friend :—My first Sabbath upon 
the Nile I read the prophecies of the Bible in 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, pronounced more 
than two thousand years ago against Egypt, then 
in all her pride and power. 

How literally are these prophecies fulfilled 
before the eyes of the traveller through this land ! 
Her cities are destroyed, “ waste and desolate,” 
her temples overthrown, her idols cast down. 
Egypt is the “basest of kingdoms.’’ She has 
been spoiled by “the hand of strangers,” and 
there is no more “‘a prince of the land.” 

On arriving at Thebes I visited the great 
temple of Karnak, built in part by Thothmes III, 
the Pharaoh of the Exodus. There, upon the 
outer wall of the grand hall, we found a record 
of the invasion and conquest of Judea and Jeru- 
salem, by Sheshouk, or Shishak, king of Egypt, 
as it is written in lst Kings 14: 25, 26. 

“ And it came to pass in the fifth year of king 
Rehoboam, that Shishak king of Egypt came up 
against Jerusalem: And he took away the trea- 
sures of the house of the Lord, and the treasures 
of the king’s house ; he even took away all : and 
he took away all the shields of gold which Solo- 
mon had made.” 

This king Shishak, whose name we read from 
his cartouch or imperial signet, is represented in 
his chariot leading captive Israelites in triumph 
to Thebes. Their beards and features stamp 
them unquestionably Jews, as distinctly as the 
Jewish face can now be recognised in Jerusalem, 
Constantinople, or New York. Their hands are 
bound with a rope, and their eyes upraised, as if 
imploring mercy from their conqueror. 

The names of the conquered towns and districts 
taken in this expedition are also recorded in the 
hieroglyphics. Among these, Champollion has 
deciphered “‘ the kingdom of Judah, and also the 
Scripture names of Megiddo, Hebron, Beth-shan, 
Taanac, all cities of Palestine, and also the valley 
of Hinnom, and the great place, or Jerusalem.” 
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Here we indeed read the confirmation of Serip- 
ture history on the temples of Thebes, preserved 
almost three thousand years, to bear their silent 
testimony to the truth of the Bible. 

T also found many verifications of the Scrip- 
ture history represented upon the tombs of Egypt, 
cut in the solid rock. In the tomb of Roschere, 
the overseer of public buildings under Thothmes 
III, probably the Pharaoh of the Exodus, we 
saw the whole process of brickmaking depicted. 
Some are digging and mixing the clay, others 
shaping it in the mould, others are taking the 
bricks from the form, and placing them in rows, 
and others carrying them away to be dried. 
There also is the taskmaster with his rod in hand 
overlooking the slaves at their work. I also 
found another most interesting incidental confir- 
mation. 

‘« And Pharaoh commanded the same day the 
taskmasters of the people, and their officers, say- 
ing, Ye shall no more give the people straw to 
make brick, as heretofore: let them go and 
gather straw for themselves. And the tale of 
the bricks, which they did make heretofore, ye 
shall lay upon them ; ye shall not diminish aught 
thereof.”’ 

Now on one of the tombs of Thebes, the mode 
of reaping grain is illustrated. It was cut alittle 
below the ear, and the straw left standing in the 
field. Thus the Israelites were ordered to go 
into the fields, and gather straw for themselves, 
instead of having it brought to them by others 
as before, and yet were compelled to render the 
same number of brick through the day. Such 
was their additional burden of oppression. In 
fact we see almost the entire history of Joseph 
and the Israelites pictured upon the tombs and 
sculptured upon the monuments of ancient Egypt. 
The steward with his books, taking estimate of 
his master’s goods. The storehouses that were 
built for the grain of Egypt. The making of 
bricks with chopped straw, which is still found 
in the rains. The Israelites were pursued with 
horses and chariots. These were represented in 
every battle scene. Joseph was made overseer 
of Pharaoh’s house. The monuments furnish 
many evidences of this custom. Pharaoh put a 
gold chain about his neck. The ceremony of 
decorating persons of rank with a necklace of gold 
is often seen. Jacob dies, and was embalmed by 
the Egyptians. To embalm the dead was cus- 
tomary in those days. And they mourned for 
him threescore and ten days. T'uneral proces- 
sions and mourning for the dead are frequently 
represented ; indeed this habit continues in the 
land until the present day. 

All abundantly prove that the author of the 
books of Moses had lived in Egypt, and was 
“ learned in all the wisdom of the Egyptians.” 

During my visit at Thebes I had the pleasure 
of meeting with Sir Gardiner Wilkinson, the 
veteran authority in relation to Egyptian an- 
tiquities. I inquired what was his view with re- 
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gard to the confirmation of Scripture history from 
the monuments. He replied: “We find that 
every thing confirms the Bible. In fact, the 
taking of the Jews captive by Shishak, which 
you saw sculptured at Karnak, is our first deter- 
mined point in chronology. Before that period 
all is uncertain. But this date is certain, since 
the Bible and the record upon the temple entirely 
agree, and we can therefore trace the subsequent 
kings in their proper order.” He remarked also, 
“ that in his opinion, the explorations and dis- 
coveries were still in their infancy.” It was 
most gratifying to receive this unqualified testi- 
mony from one who has spent years in carefully 
studying the monuments and hieroglyphics, and 
comparing them with history and the Bible. 

On our return voyage, I visited the ruins of 
ancient Memphis, the capitol of the Pharaohs at 
the time of the Exodus. Here were wrought 
the seven plagues, and all the wonders of the 
Lord in Egypt, by the hand of Moses. Only a 
fallen obelisk and a few broken statues remain to 
tell of its former grandeur. So also Heliopolis, 
the “On” of the Scriptures, has but a single 
obelisk still standing of all the massive temples 
and monuments that once adorned the princely 
city. Thus is the Scripture literally fulfilled. 
Egypt has become “waste and desolate, the 
basest of kingdoms.” 

Since my arrival from Upper Egypt, I have 
been occupied in giving information with regard 


to the Bible Cause, and becoming acquainted 
with the missionaries and their labors in this city. 
Cairo is said to contain a population of 240,000, 
as follows: Egyptian Moslems, 190,000 ; Copts, 
10,000 ; Jews, 5,000; Greeks, 2,000; Armenians, 


2,000 ; and 30,000 various Europeans. There 
are at present six missionaries stationed here. 
Mr. Leider of the English Church Missionary 
Society, and Mr. Reichard, of the London Jews’ 
Society ; J. Barnett and T. McCague, American 
missionaries of the Associate Reformed Presby- 
terian Church; and C. W. Martin, and Mr. Murad 
(native assistant) of the American Missionary 
Association, designated especially to the Copts. 
They are all more or less engaged in circulating 
the Scriptures. 

Mr. Leider has been twenty-eight years in the 
field, and distributed eight or ten thousand Bibles 
and Testaments among the Copts. Mr. Barnett 
has been stationed at Cairo but one year, and 
during that time has sold Scriptares to the 
amount of $50 in the different languages, Arabic, 
Italian, French, English, Armenian, Coptic, and 
Greek. He keeps a depot at his own house, and 
these Scriptures have al] been sought from thence. 

Mr. Martin and Mr. Murad have recently re- 
turned from a missionary tour up the Nile. They 
found a great desire to receive the Scriptures, 
and a willingness on the part of the people to 
purchase them at a moderate price. They sold 
about 100 copies of Bibles, Testaments, and 
Psalms, in Coptic and Arabic, and could readily 
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have disposed of twice that number if they had 
taken a full supply. The bishops and priests 
were entirely favorable to the circulation of the 
Scriptures among their people. 

I have also visited the various schools of the 
city, for the purpose of introducing the Scriptures 
into them as far as possible. The Greeks have 
a large school numbering 100 pupils. They 
teach the New Testament and parts of the Bible 
every day. It is under the direction of a liberal 
and intelligent priest. I informed him of the 
modern Greek New Testament, recently publish- 
ed at Athens, and of its introduction into the 
government schools, and he immediately ordered 
fifty copies for his school. 

I likewise called upon the Greek Patriarch, 
who received me with much politeness. I said 
to him that “Ihad come on the part of the 
American Bible Society to supply the Scriptures 
to those who wished them, in the East.” He 
replied, “It is a very good work.”’ I also told 
him that we had lately published a new edition 
of the Modern Greek Testament, in Athens, for 
the benefit of the Greeks. He inquired, “ Is it 
sanctioned by the Patriarch of Constantinople or 
Athens? if it be not thus written, I cannot receive 
it.” I replied, “ It has been introduced into all 
the government schools, by official sanction of 
the director. He then said, “I would also wish 
some copies for my school.’”’ These I promised 
to furnish him, and he gave me his friendly 
benediction at parting. He is a venerable old 
man, with a flowing white beard, and has held 
his patriarchate a quarter of a century. 

I was also much interested in a visit made to 
the Armenian Patriarch. He wished a supply 
of Scriptures for his school and people, and will 
himself pay for them. I ‘remarked at parting, 
“If we never meet again in this world, I trust 
we shall meet in heaven.’ He presses me warmly 
with both hands, and says, ‘ Your heart is my 
heart. God is gracious and abundant in mercy.” 

There are also two schools for Jews in the city, 
where the Bible is taught. One is in charge of 
Mr. Reichard, of the London Jews’ Society ; the 
other is under the direction of an Italian Jew, 
from Modena. He teaches the Bible in Hebrew, 
French, and Italian, and has given me an order 
for thirty copies of the New Testament in He- 
brew, that his scholars may be enlightened with 
regard to its teachings. 

There is also an excellent school for girls, 
under the direction of Mrs. Leider, numbering 
from eighty to one hundred and fifty, including 
Copts, Mussulmans, Greeks, and Syrians. She 
teaches them all the pure Bible and Gospel ; and 
when they go to their harems, they take the 
Bible with them, and teach it also to their chil- 
dren. This is an agency of special importance, 
because of the ignorance and bigotry of the 
females, resulting from the seclusion in which 
they are kept in the Kast. ; 

I next made a visit to the school of the Coptic 
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Patriarch. The establishment is located in a 
part of the patriarchal palace, is admirably or- 
ganized, and numbers one hundred and fifty 
pupils. The Psalms and Gospel in Coptic and 
Arabic are taught and explained every day. 
There is also an English department, where por- 
tions of the Old and New Testaments are daily 
studied. I was much interested to hear a little 
Copt boy, ten years of age, when called upon, 
read fluently from our English Testament, in 
Matthew : “‘ Repent ye: forthe kingdom of hea- 
ven is at hand. Prepare the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight.” 
Scriptures, without note or comment. 

L afterwards called upon the Patriarch, and 
explained to him the object of my mission in be- 
half of the Bible Cause, and what I had already 
done for the Coptsin upper Egypt. He thanked 
me very cordially, and replied, “We love the 
same Bible and Gospel. But,” he adds, “I 
know not that the Copts will need many more of 
the Scriptures. We have been oppressed 600 
years by the Romans, and 1,200 years by the 
Moslems, and now the present Pasha is impress- 
ing all our sons for soldiers in his army. When 
I walk out into the streets, the fathers and mothers 
pull my garments, and say ‘ You are our Patri- 
arch, our father; you must save our children.’ 
And I can do nothing for them. You in America 
can place your feet down, and say you are free, 
but we are under the heel of our oppressors.” 
And the old man drew his cloak before his face, 
in token of deep grief. I replied, “‘ We hope 
the time of deliverance of Christians from Mos- 
lem tyranny is drawing nigh. Even Mussul- 
mans are now buying many copies of the Bible at 
Constantinople,” He exclaims “ Inshallah !” 
(God be praised). His countenance kindles with 
joy, and he asks, “Shall these eyes be privileged 
to see the day? would it were bookrah!”’ (to- 
morrow). He then ordered one hundred copies 
of the Scriptures for his school and people, and 
commended me to God at parting. 

He is a man of superior mind and ability, and 
is doing much to elevate the condition of the 
Copts. They are the only intelligent and pro- 
gressive race in Egypt. In the midst of all the 
errors and corruptions of their church, they have 
retained a great love for the Bible in its purity 
and simplicity ; and in this, under the providence 
of God, is our hope. 

M ost sincerely your brother, 
C. N. Rigurer. 


WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 


At a recent meeting in London, to take mea- 
sures to present an appropriate testimonial to Dr. 
Livingston, the African traveller, Mr. Mont- 
gomery Martin said he had recently visited the 
West Indies to ascertain if the emancipation of 
slaves had produced ruin there. He found there 
a free, happy, and prosperous population, and, 
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speaking commercially, the West Indies now 
yield more produce than they had ever done du- 
ring the existence of Slavery. Since the aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the West Indies, not a drop of 
blood was shed by a popular disturbance, nor a 
single crime by mobs was committed, nor was 
there any destruction of property throughout the 
whole of the West Indies. A letter received in 
New York, dated Spanish Town, Jamaica, March 
16, 1857, says: “‘ Let it suffice that, with the 
high price of sugar, the good season with which 
we have been so long favored, and other favora- 


They use the pure|ble circumstances, our prospects are brighter 


than they have been for many years. 

“ Many of the planters are extending their 
cultivation to the utmost, and are rapidly recov- 
ering from their late embarrassments ; while 
numbers of laborers have purchased deserted 
estates, and are engaged in the cultivation of 
sugar, and are thus raising themselves into that 
middle class which Slavery annihilates, and with- 
out which no country can prosper. In every re- 
spect, there is a decided, palpable progress. 
The change from slavery to freedom, in this 
country, is as from darkness to light. The la- 
borers are, for the most part orderly, industri- 
ous, and happy. Schools and places of religious 
worship are being extended over the land, and 
are generally well attended. In fine, everything 
augurs a steady advancement toward a permanent 
and general prosperity.” —- London Morning Star. 


VULCANISED INDIA-RUBBER SHOES. 
[Concluded from page 175.] 


With these views well matured, they began 
operations in the month of May last year. Their 
staff consisted of only four people—two English 
girls, one Irish girl, and one Irishman, whom 
they had brought from the United States to 
teach our people the process. That process we 
shall now proceed to explain ; and for this pur- 
pose, we must ask the reader to accompany us in 
a glance through the works. We begin at the 
north side of the quadrangle, a large and spacious 
side of the building, consisting of five floors, 
which is entirely devoted to the manufacture of 
India-rubber shoes. 

The first thing we observe here worthy of 
notice, is the enormous piles of raw material 
scattered in various heaps over the basement floor, 
some of it in flat cakes, some of it in the form of 
round bullets about the size of a man’s head— 
hence, in the language of the trade, called negro- 
head, to which partof the native African it bears, 
we must say, an extraordinary resemblance. The 
commercial supply of this material, we were in- 
formed, is derived, in the order of its importance 
and intrinsic value, from the Brazils, from Cen- 
tral America, from the East Indies, and, lastly, 
from Africa. The South American rubber im- 
ported from Para, the great entrepot of our Bra- 
zilian commerce, is worth about 1s. 6d. per 
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pound ; the East Indian, from Singapore, about 
ls. per pound ; while the African, which is very 
inferior in point of quality, is only worth about 
3d. per pound. As to the consumption, it has 
been computed that, for a period of twenty years 
previous to 1856,: there were exported from 
South America to England about twelve million 
pounds; but the exports from the same quarter 
to the United States during the same period 
amounted to twenty-two million pounds. The 
United States, therefore, appear to consume nearly 
twice as much of the material as we do in England 
—we may almost say in the whole of Europe. 

The first process of the manufacture is to con- 
vert this raw India-rubber into sheets. For this 
purpose, it is first of all crushed through ponder- 
ous iron rollers, which soon mak€ flat enough 
work of the negroheads. It is then cut into 
small pieces. These pieces are thrown into an 
iron vat of hot water, which has the effect of 
softening and cleansing them at the same time. 
The India-rubber is now subjected to a curious 
process of grinding through heated iron cylinders, 
which convert it into a soft plastic mass, well 
fitted to assimilate with the necessary ingredients 
which produce the chemical metarjorphosis. 
After being triturated in this way for some time, 
it is finally rolled into a smooth sheet through a 
congeries of double rollers made of iron, very 
highly polished and very hot. This sheet, which 
comes forth in the most regular form imaginable, 
is passed on endless bands to the floor above, 
where it is cut into proper lengths and stored 
upon layers of calico. This vulcanised sheet 
India-rubber constitutes the material for the 
uppers of the shoes. 

The next step is to fabricate the inside lining. 
This consists merely of cotton: cloth of different 
degrees of texture, which is coated with the viscid 
preparation of India-rubber while passing through 
the hot rollers in the same manner as the sheets. 
This waterproof cloth is used, coated on one side 
only, for insoles and inside lining, but is coated 
on both sides for the purpose of packing or welt- 
ing, or whatever the narrow stripes are called 
which cover the seams. 

The third process is tostamp out the sole. For 
this purpose the material goes through a similar 
arrangement of rollers; but the surfaces, in this 
case, in place of being smooth and polished, have 
deep indentations cut into them, corresponding 
with the height of the heel, and the thickness of 
the sole—a species of circular die, in point of 
fact. ‘These rollers are also reticulated on the 
outer surface, in order to produce the little facets 
we observe on the sole of the shoe ; and, in ad- 
dition to this, they are usually stamped with a 
matrix of the mavufacturer’s name. 

Such is the preparation of the material for the 
shoe. We must now go up stairs and see those 
materials put together. In order to do this, we 
get into a lifting machine which traverses the 
whole height of the building, and pass in suc- 
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cession, first the room devoted to packing and 
warehouse business, and second, the room where 
the sheets are cut into the proper shapes. The 
soles, uppers, insoles, inside lining, all pass 
through the hands of certain artisans, who cor- 
respond to the cutter or clicquer of the orthodox 
shoe-trade. Our conductor told us, while ascend- 
ing in the lift, that hitherto the manufacture had 
been conducted by men whose wages ranged from 
fifteen to twenty-five shillings per week ; but, in 
all subsequent stages, they made large use of 
female labor, both from its superior cheapness 
and its superior taste. Just at this point we 
reached the fourth floor of the building; the 
signal was given—the lift stopped, and we were 
ushered into the making department. 

Here we found ourselves surrounded by a 
multitude of very nice-looking girls, most of them 
tastefully dressed, and all of them particularly 
clean and tidy. The reader can suppose a room 
—equal in area to the largest class of ball-rooms 
—beautifully clean and well lighted, and in this 
room a double row of white deal tables, with four 
of our female shoemakers comfortably seated at 
each, and he has thus got the outline at least of 
our picture. We should like to devote some time 
to fill in the groups of figures and add a little 
coloring, but it would be out of place here. As 
to the wages of the girls, we may state that, after 
undergoing a nominal apprenticeship of three 
months, they are paid for what they can earn, 
which ranges from nine to twelve shillings per 
week. 

One of thos® young ladies—who, by the way, 
came from the States—was now selected to shew 
us the whole process of making a shoe. So far 
as we could observe at the time, she pursued the 
following order. 

1. She took up a last, 

2. Which she wrapped round with a piece of 
inside lining. 

8. She then stuck on the insole. 

4. And overlaid all the seams with narrow 
stripes, to make them strong. . 

5. Thequarter or heel-stepping was now added. 

6. And then the bottoms were filled in. 

7. The upper was now laid over this. 

8. And, lastly, the sole was stuck on. 

The shoe was now finished, and in almost 2s little 
time as it has taken us to write, the raw material 
transformed into the article of wearing apparel. 
We never saw or heard of anything likeit. The 
explanation, however, is very simple: there is no 
sewing or stitching needed. The tools employed 
resemble book-binder’s tools more than those of 
the shoemaker. Such is the adhesive nature of 
the substance,.that whenever two surfaces are 
brought together, they unite as firmly.as if they 
had never been separated. The only thing re- 
quisite after this is to give them a eoat of varnish, 
and that is affected in a manner equally curious 
and expeditious. A platform is brought by the 
lifting machine up to the railway which intersects 
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the floor, and on this platform are stuck some 
800 pair of the shoes, by means of spikes passin 
into the lasts. The whole thing is now roll 
into the varnishing department, where each shoe 
is coated with a particular kind of resinous var- 
nish ; and then it is thrust into an oven, where 
it remains until its exterior is thoroughly dried. 

To give an illustration of the magical celerity 
with which these India-rubber shoes are pro- 
duced, we may state that the sheets are cut up 
one day, the shoes are made the next, and these 
are packed ready for the market on the next 
again. The North British Rubber Company turn 
out regularly in this manner about 4000 pair 
every day. 

The consumption of this article is now very 
great. In England, Ireland, Scotland, and the 
continent, particularly in Germany, the demand 
is growing with unheard-of rapidity; and the 
reason, we think, is obvious. The thing is at 
once a necessary and a luxury. A lady may 
wear her goloshes on a wet day, at an evening- 
party, or a concert, without considering them vul- 
gar and common because the dairyman’s daughter 
over the way goes about the cow-shed, and marches 
across the yard with a pair of precisely the same 
things protecting her feet. There is no mistake 
as to their beneficial qualities. But, of course, 
there is a time for everything. It will not do to 
wear India-rubber goloshes, or waterproof cloth- 
ing of any description, constantly under all cir- 
cumstances. What is good for keeping out wet, 
is also good for keeping it in; or, in other words, 
by a constant use of this article of dress, we run 
the risk ofchecking the perspiratory organs, which 
is very hurtful. We may mention on this point, 
however, that the girls in the works who wear 
the shoes constantly, find no ill effects resulting 
from this cause. 

There are a number of other curious things to 
be seen at the Castle Mills. For example, the 
machine for making lasts is a really wonderful 
piece of mechanism. The steam-engine itself, of 
one hundred horse-power, is well worth examina- 
tion; and, indeed, the machinery through the 
works generally is of a very high order, most of 
it, we believe, of American origin. We cannot 
enterat present on the other branches of the manu- 
factory—the machinery bands, tubes, springs, 
and such things; but we may remark, in con- 
clusion, that the India-rubber manufacture seems 
to have become established in Scotland, and we 
wish it all success. We have no jealousy at all 
that it has been done by American capital and 
skill—quite the reverse. This circumstance, in- 
deed, will suggest the important reflection, that, 
after all, the spirit of commerce is the true bond 
between civilised nations, the best agent for im- 
proving the condition of the people, and the 
only legitimate source of national wealth and pros- 
perity.— Chambers’ Journal. 


Haste makes work, which caution preyents. 
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From the American Messenger. 
“In the morning will I direet my prayer unto thee, and 
will look up.—Paa. 5: 3. 


Before the portal of the east 
In golden glory breaks, 

Before the voice of slumbering man 
Its varied echo makes, 


Before the lily of the field 
Unseals its cradled eye, 

Before the pinions of the lark 
Unfold in melody, 
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My heart awaking turns to Thee, 
In whom is all her trust, 

Who breathed this mystic power of thought 
Into a frnme of dust. 


Oh, at this sweetly sacred hour, 
From earth’s intrusions free, 
Smile, Lord, upon the waiting soul 
And draw her near to thee, 
L. H. SIGOURNBY. 
Hartford, Sept. 20, 1857, 


THREE SUGGESTIONS.—First. Go to no place 
where you cannot ask God to go with you. See- 
ond. Kngage in no business which you cannot 
ask God to bless. Third. Indulge in no plea- 
sure for which you cannot return thanks to God. 


He that cannot forgive others, breaks the 
bridge over which himself must pass: for every 
man has need to be forgiven.— Lord Herbert. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forzien InTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool advices are to the 
llth inst. The financial difficulties appear to be ex- 
tending through Europe. The Bank of England has 
raised the rate of discount to 10 per cent. The City 
Bank of Glasgow, and the Western Bank of Scotland, 
in the same city, have suspended The latter had 100 
branches and £6,000,000 of deposits. Its failure is 
attributed to reckless discounting for insolvent traders. 
Several heavy mercantile failures have taken place, 
Deputations from Liverpool and Glasgow have unsuc- 
cessfully endeavored to induce the government to 
adopt measures of relief. The Manchester Commercial 
Association declined to participate in the movement. 
The Bank of France has raised its rate of discount to 
8 per cent. for bills under 30 days, 9 per cent. for 
those under 60 days, and 10 per cent. for those under 
90 days. Similar movements have taken place at 
Frankfort and Berlin, and a panic prevailed also at 
Hamburg, where all bills of exchange were unsaleable. 

The Moniteur had announced that after the 3d inst., 
telegraphic dispatches might be sent directly from 
France to Africa by the submarine Mediterranean 
telegraph. 

Spain.—The Spanish government had not signified 
its decision on the last communication from Mexico, 
which states that the offered mediation of France and 
England will be accepted on condition that the Mexi- 
can envoy, M. Lafragua, shall be previously received 
at Madrid in his official capacity. The envoy was 
at Paris awaiting the reply of the Spanish cabinet. 

Avustria.—A very considerable reduction is about 
to be made in the army. Many of the companies are 
to have only half the present number of men, and 
thirty generals will be placed on the retired list. This 
reduction it is believed will produce a saving of 
50,000,000 florins yearly. The Oustoms department 
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is also to be reformed, and notice has been seat to the 
several foreign legations, that an inter-national com- 
mission may be assembled, to represent the interests 
of all parties concerned. The exorbitant duties now 
laid upon some articles will probably be reduced. 
The Credit Bank of Vienna, being in want of ready 
money, has demanded payment from those who have 
obtained advances on government and private stocks ; 
a step likely to cause extensive embarrassment. 


PorTugaL.—The government is said to have offered 
5000 Portugese troops to the British government, and 
that the offer was declined by Lord Clarendom, on the 
ground that existing circumstances do not gender it 
necessary to employ foreign levies. The latest dates 
from Lisbon report a considerable.decrease in the 
number of deaths from the epidemic, and that the in- 
habitants were returning. 


Prussia and Denmarx.—It is reported that England, 
France and Prussia, have offered their joint mediation 
in the Holstein dispute ; and that most of the German 
States nave notified Prussia of their adherence to the 
measures proposed by that government. 


Inpia.—The King of Delhi and his two sons had 
been captnred by the English. The former was spared, 
but his sons were shot. The English loss in the as- 
sault on Delhi is now stated to have been 61 officers 
and 1,178 privates, killed and wounded, being one- 
third of the storming force. The garrison of Luck- 
now had been relieved, and a large part of the city 
afterwards taken by Gen. Havelock. ‘The government 
has made arrangements with the Oriental Mail Steam- 
ship Company for the conveyance of a weekly mail to 
and from India, 

Burmayu.—A Paris letter in the N. Y. Journal of 
Commerce, states that Gen d’ Orgoni has gone to Rome 
to announce to the Pope, in the name of the Emperor 
of the Burmans, that the Roman Catholic missions in 
the Empire will be not merely tolerated but encouraged 
and aided. The Emperor has built at his own cost, 
spacious schools, and will provide funds for the sup- 
port of the European professors who may be attached 
to the institutions. He is about to erect a hospital, to 
be attended by French “ Sisters of Charity,” and in- 
tends to build places of worship, should the number 
of converts among his subjects render it necessary. 

Arrica.—A new English expedition for the explora- 
tion of the Niger river has lately been fitted out, com- 
posed of fourteen Europeans, twenty-five natives of the 
countries on the Niger, and fifty Kroomen. It is in- 
tended tu try the experiment of establishing trading 
posts on the banks of the river, for the collection of 
cotton and other native produce. The Portuguese 

also have an expedition on foot for exploring the 
Congo, with the purpose of making a complete survey 
of the river. ‘ 
Mexico.—In consequence of the critical state of 
public affairs, Congress has conferred extraordinary 
powers on the President, and suspended some of the 
most important guarantees of the Constitution. The 
press will again be subject to a check, and the people 
cannot assemble in public meetings, carry arms for 
self-defence, or freely express their opinions. The 
President is authorized to borrow money to the amount 
of $5,000,000, and to make contracts for railways 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and from Vera 
Cruz to the Pacific, but is forbidden to sell or pledge 
any part of the national territory to any foreign govern- 
ment. The whole country is in a very disturbed state, 
and the Indians are committing great ravages in many 
parts. The Minister of Justive has issued a circular, 
declaring all ecclesiastical decisions in civil or crimi- 
nal cases to be void. 

Domestic.—The people of Carson Valley and the 
neighboring districts, in the western part of Utah, 
have prepared a memorial to Congress, and elected a 

































































































































































































































































































































































Indiana. 
Journal: 


from Europe, on the 19th inst. 
improved, and he hopes to take his seat in Congress at 
the opening of the session. 
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delegate to lay it before that body, asking to be formed 
into a new Territory, for which the name of Columbus 
is proposed. A Committee has also been appointed 
to bring before the Legislature of California, a propo- 
sition for that State to cede to the new Territory her 
claim to all lands lying east of the Sierra Nevada, and 
thus make the summit of that mountain chain the 
boundary of California, instead of the 120th meridian 
of west longitude as now. 
hostile and warlike tribe, have been committing dep- 
redations on the settlers, who have asked aid from the 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs in California. 








The Washo Indians, a 


The first Governor of the Choctaw Indians under a 


republican Constitution hasrecently been inaugurated. 
Other national officers were installed at the same time, 
and the Legislature was subsequently organized, and 
enacted a complete set of laws. 
English names, but it is not stated whether they are 
Choctaws or whites. 
tered both in English and Choctaw. 


All the officials bear 


The oath of office was adminis- 


A treaty between our government and that of Nica- 


ragua has been signed. The transit route is to be 
protected by U.S. troops, should Nicaragua be unable 
to do so, in consequence of foreign invasion or do- 
mestic insurrection, but the troops are to be with- 
drawn on the return of peace. 
Minister, Yrissari, has been recognized by the Presi- 
dent. 


The new Nicaraguan 


A case under the Dred Scott decision has arisen in 
It is thus mentioned by the Indianapolis 


‘*Some months ago, Dr. William A. Bowles, of 


Orange County, brought into this State seven slaves, 
to be kept here temporarily, and then taken back to 
Kentucky. After keeping them here for some time he 
did take them back. 
were instituted in the Orange County Common Pleas 
Court against Bowles, charging him with bringing 
negroes into this State contrary to our Constitution 
and laws. 
negroes were slaves, and that he had a right under 
the Dred Scott decision, to bring them into Indiana. 
This defence was overruled by the ( ourt of Common 
Pleas; and he was fined forty dollars. 
judgment he appealed to the Supreme Court of Indi- 
ana.” 


In the meantime proceedings 


Bowles defended on the ground that the 


From this 


F. P. Stanton, Secretary of the Territory of Kansas, 


has forwarded to the President his official resignation, 
to take effect on the 31st of next month. 


Charles Sumner arrived at Boston on his return 
His health is much 


An overland mail line between San Antonio, Texas, 


and San Diego, California, is now in regular opera- 
tion. 
first in 53 and the last in 26} days. 
time may be still further reduced. 
gress establishing an overland mail from St. Louis 


Five mails have been carried to San Diego, the 
It is thought the 
The act of Con- 


fixes the time at 25 days, but it is doubtful whether it 


can be accomplished in that time. 


The steamboat Rainbow was burnt on the 21st inst , 
about ten miles above Napoleon, Arkansas, From 
fifty to seventy lives are reported to be lost, including 
all the officers of the boat. The boat, cargo, and all 
her books and papers are a total loss. The Rainbow 
was afine boat, of 487 tons, and was built at New 
Albany, Ohio, in 1854, 

The steamer Republic, arrived at Louisville on the 
21st inst., reports that sixteen coal boats were sunk 
during the storm on the 18th inst.,in the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers, near Cairo, by which it is estimated 
that one hundred lives were lost. The boats con- 
tained 300,000 bushels of coal, valued at $36,000, 
which is a total loss, 


